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THE KINGS OF ROME AND ALBA
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tribes who belonged to the Latin League in the earliest days,
and were entitled to share the flesh of the white bull sacrificed
on the Alban Mount, there was one whose members styled
themselves the Men of the Oak,1 doubtless on account of
the woods among which they dwelt

But we should err if we pictured to ourselves the country
as covered in historical times with an unbroken forest of oaks.
Theophrastus has left us a description of the woods of Latium
as they were in the fourth century before Christ He says:
" The land of the Latins is all moist The plains produce
laurels, myrtles, and wonderful beeches ; for they fell trees
of such a size that a single stem suffices for the keel of a
Tyrrhenian ship. Pines and firs grow in the mountains. What
they call the land of Cifce is a lofty headland thickly wooded
with oak, myrtle, and luxuriant laurels. The natives say that
Circe dwelt there, and they shew the grave of Elpenor, from
which grow myrtles such as wreaths are made of, whereas the
other myrtle-trees are tall."2 Thus the prospect from the top
of the Alban Mount in the early days of Rome must have been
very different in some respects from what it is to-day. The
purple Apennines, indeed, in their eternal calm on the one
hand, and the shining Mediterranean in its eternal unrest on
the other, no doubt looked then much as they look now,
whether bathed in sunshine, or chequered by the fleeting
shadows of clouds; but instead of the desolate brown
expanse of the fever-stricken Campagna, spanned by its
long lines of ruined aqueducts, like the broken arches of the
bridge in the vision of Mirza, the eye must have ranged over
woodlands that stretched away, mile after mile, on all sides,
till their varied hues of green or autumnal scarlet and
gold melted insensibly into the blue of the distant mountains
and sea.

Thus the Alban Mount was to the Latins what Olympus
was to the Greeks, the lofty abode of the sky-god, who
hurled his thunderbolts from above the clouds. The white

1 QuerquetulanL See Pliny, Nat.
jffist. iii. 69; Dionysius Halicarnasensis,
Antiquit. Rom. v. 61. As to the
white bulls sacrificed at the great
Latin festival and partaken of by the
members of the League, see Arnobius,

Adversus nationest ii. 68j   Dionysius
Halicarnasensis,   Ant.   Rom.   IT.   49.
Compare Cicero, Pro Plancio, ix. 23 j
Varro, De lingua Latino,^ vi. 25.
2 Theophrastus,   Histor.   plant,   v,
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